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Of the Prime Ministers of the nineteenth century
the greater number were peers, or closely connected
by birth with the Peerage, like Grenville, Portland,
Liverpool, Grey, Melbourne, John Russell, Aberdeen,
Pabnerston, Derby, and Salisbury; two, Peel and
Gladstone, belonged to wealthy mercantile families;
but Addington was the son of a physician, Canning's
father was an obscure barrister and his mother an
actress, and the elder Disraeli was a Jewish literary
man, of foreign descent, with a name which most
Englishmen were unable to pronounce correctly.
The successful outsiders had made their way, by
luck or their own cleverness, into the select circle.
Addington, whose father had been medical attendant
to the great Earl of Chatham, was put into Parlia-
ment for a close borough when he was six-and-
twenty. Canning, after attracting attention to him-
self in his brilliant career at Eton and Christ Church,
was no more than twenty-four when Burke and Pitt
introduced him into politics as member for Newport.

There have been Cabinet Ministers, like John
Bright, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, Lord Morley, and
Mr. John Burns, whose distinction has been
achieved outside the socio-political coterie, who have
been commanding figures in the country, and well
known to the public, before they were admitted to
the dominant group. Such cases may become more
frequent in the future; but the numbet of men, who
have scaled tbe walls of the political citadel, by the
truly democratic method of impressing their person-
ality upon the masses of their fellow-citizens, has so
far been small. Nor of these are there more thaoi
two or three who have attained positions of the
highest eminence and authority, and who could have